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front should be presented to the English parliament, had
arranged peace with Ormonde, Rinuccini had raised the clergy
against it. Aided by Owen Roe O'Neill, whose influence had
been great after his victory over the Ulster Scots at Benburb
(June 1646), he carried out a coup d'etat by which a new
general assembly had been convoked. This body had promptly
repudiated the treaty, whereupon Ormonde had handed
Dublin over to the English parliament, in whose name Michael
Jones had become governor.
The Irish at that time had been divided into factions. O'Neill
and Preston, the leaders of the two field-armies, had been
jealous of each other and had rarely combined, and the extreme
pretensions of the clerical group about Rinuccini had given
umbrage to the old Anglo-Irish gentry. After Preston's over-
whelming defeat at Dangan Hill by Michael Jones, it had
proved possible to arrange a paper treaty at Kilkenny (January
1649) between the confederates and the royalists. Ormonde
had returned and in the king's name had agreed that the
penal laws should be abolished and an independent parliament
established. For a moment the prospect had looked fair for this
royalist-catholic alliance, and soon only Dublin, Droghcda, and
Derry held out against it. However, Ormonde's defeat by
Michael Jones at Rathmines ruined the only field-army that
might have opposed the new forces Cromwell was bringing
from England.
Cromwell, who had been entrusted by parliament with the
reconquest of Ireland, landed in Dublin in August 1649 at the
head of a well-equipped army of about 12,000 men. He at once
determined to strike northwards at Drogheda, into which
Ormonde had thrown some of his best troops. He summoned
the garrison, about 3,000 strong, to surrender, and meeting
with a refusal ordered the town to be stormed, The garrison
made a stout resistance and twice repulsed the attackers. But
the third assault, led by Cromwell in person, was successful.
What followed is described by the victorious general: 'Being
thus entered, we refused them quarter; having, the day before,
summoned the town, I believe we put to the sword the whole
number of the defendants, I do not think thirty of the whole
number escaped with their lives. Those that did, arc in safe
custody for Barbadoes'.* Cromwell writes, in explanation of his
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